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their arrival in the United States, they burst the bonds of dis- 
cipline, and enact scenes disgraceful to the service, and per- 
manently prejudicial to its character. Three years are quite 
long enough for our officers and seamen to be absent from 
their country, and we should be glad to see our ships return 
much within that time. 

In concluding these remarks, which a strong interest in the 
subject has led us to extend far beyond our intention, we 
would express the fervent hope, that our navy may, ere long, 
receive the extension and improvement, which the best inter- 
ests of the country demand. 



Art. VII. — Dictionary of Latin Synonymes, for the Use of 
Schools and Private Students ; with a Complete Index. By 
Lewis Ramshorn. From the German ; by Francis 
Lieber. Boston : Charles C. Little & James Brown. 
1839. 8vo. pp. viii. and 475. 

We are glad to see, in our own language, a translation of 
this valuable work of an eminent German scholar and practical 
instructor. If the Latin language is still to be a part of our 
course of education, — and we hope it will long continue to 
be so, — it must be studied with the aid of such works as the 
present ; for which, indeed, we shall be obliged, for some 
time, to look to Germany, now at the head of the literature 
of all Europe. 

The volume before us is not the original work of Dr. 
Ramshorn, but an abridgment of it, made by the author him- 
self, expressly for the use of schools. The principal differ- 
ence, however, between the two is, that while the vocabula- 
ries agree, the larger work has a more extensive list 
of authorities under each word, and has also a designation of 
the book and section of the Roman authors in whose writings 
the citations are to be found ; but the present abridgment has 
only the name of the author, without a reference to the book 
or chapter of his work. By this arrangement, the work is 
comprised within a moderate compass, and is thus better 
adapted to the use of schools and students in general. 

The French philosopher, D'Alembert, remarks, that, in 
addition to the different significations of the same word, a 
philosophical grammarian must examine in what cases differ- 
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ent words have the same meaning, or are synonymous, as we 
call them. He justly adds, that we give that name to two 
descriptions of words ; first, to those which have strictly and 
absolutely the same signification, and may on all occasions be 
substituted for each other ; and, secondly, to those which 
present the same idea with slight modifications, so that we 
cannot employ the one for the other, except when we do not 
want to pay any regard to those modifications. " It would," 
continues that acute writer, " be a great defect in a language, 
to have synonymes of the first kind ; but it would be a still 
greater one, to be destitute of those of the other description ; 
such a language would necessarily be meagre and without 
delicacy of expression. In truth, what makes two or more 
words synonymous is, a general signification, which they 
have in common ; and what prevents their being in all cases 
synonymous is, the delicate and almost imperceptible shades 
of meaning, which modify that general signification. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever from the nature of the subject discussed, 
it does not become necessary to express those shades of 
meaning, but only the general sense, any one of the synonymes 
may be used ; and, consequently, if there is any language, in 
which we can never employ, indifferently, one of two words 
for the other, we must conclude, that the two words are dis- 
tinguished, not by a delicate shade of meaning, but by a more 
coarse and strongly marked difference ; and thus the language, 
not being able to express those shades of meaning, will be 
poor, and deficient in delicacy." * 

A similar remark upon the real differences between words 
commonly called synonymous, had been made, centuries be- 
fore, in respect to the Latin language, both by Cicero and 
Quintilian ; the former of whom says, that " although these 
words seem to be almost equivalent to each other, yet, as 
there is a difference between the things signified, the words 
signifying those things will also differ ; " f and Quintilian, to 
the same effect, says, — " We commonly use many words for 
the same thing ; but these, if you discriminate carefully, will 
exhibit, each, a peculiar force or meaning of its own ; " 
and he afterwards adds, that, of these synonymes, " some are 
more decent than others, some are more elevated, some are 

* D'Alembert, EUmens de Philosophic, chap, viii., Grammaire. 
t Cic. Topic, viii. : " Quanquam enim vocabula prope idem valere vide- 
antur, tamen,quia res differebant, nomina reium distare voluerunt." 
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more elegant, some more agreeable, and some more sono- 
rous." * With similar views, that deepest thinker of all an- 
tiquity, Aristotle, had also remarked, before the age of Cicero 
and Quintilian, that as equivocal or homonymous words were 
useful to sophists and to those who reason to deceive, so, 
on the other hand, to the poet synonymes were necessary, 
iw noirjiy 8s avvtavvfilai.f 

The great utility of synonymes stimulated the ancient 
critics and grammarians to make collections of them, at an 
early period in literature. Of those now extant, the most 
ancient is that of Greek synonymes, by Ammonius, a gram- 
marian, who flourished, according to some writers, in the 
second century, and according to others, in the fourth. His 
collection, under the title of 'Afi/xiaviov tisqI '0(ioimv xul /tioupoQwv 
M$ia>v, was first printed by Aldus Manutius, in 1497, and 
afterwards, with corrections, by Henry Stephens, who pub- 
lished this, with other Treatises relating to the Greek lan- 
guage, in the Appendix to his Thesaurus ; from which it was 
copied by Scapula, Constantine, and others, and annexed to 
their lexicons of the Greek language. The best edition, 
however, is that of Valckenaer, published in 1739, in two 
small quarto volumes, one of which consists of the valuable 
annotations of that eminent scholar. 

The early Roman writers have not left us any professed 
collection of synonymes in their language, like that of Ammo- 
nius for the Greek. We find, however, interspersed through 
their works, occasional observations on the subject, and nu- 
merous instances given of words, considered to be either 
synonymous, or slightly distinguishable from each other in 
meaning. But for a well-known example in Cicero's Epis- 
tles, we should, at this day, be very likely to suppose, that 
the verbs amare and diligere had the same force ; he says, 
however, making a marked distinction, " ut scires, eum non 
a me diligi solum, verum etiam amari."^ So Seneca dis- 
tinguishes between tutus and securus ; " Tuta scelera esse 

* Quintil. Instit. " Pluribus autem nominibus in eadem re yulgo uti- 
mur ; quse tamen si diducas, suam quandam propriam vim ostendent." — 
Lib. vi. c. 3, 17. " Sed, cum idem frequentissime plura significent, quod 
amwvfiia vocatur, jam sunt aliis alia honestiora, sublimiora, nitidiora, jucun- 
diora, vocaliora." — Lib. viii. c. 3, 16. Edit. Spalding. 

t Arist. Rhetor. Lib Hi. c. 2. In his Categories the word rtnmu/ta is used 
in a sense somewhat different. Categ. cap. 1. 

i Cic. Epist. ad Famil. Lib. xiii. ep. 47. 

VOL. XLIX. NO. 105. 60 
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possunt, secura non possunt." * A more striking example 
of the different shades of meaning in Latin words, occurs in 
Cicero's " Tusculan Questions," which our younger readers, 
at least, will not be displeased to see at large ; " Est ergo 
CRgritudo opinio recens mali praesentis, in quo demitti con- 

trahique animo rectum esse videatur : asgritudini 

[subjiciuntur] angor, luctus, mceror, asrumna, do- 
lor, lamentatio, sollicitudo, molestia, afflictatio, desperatio, 

et siquae sunt de genere eodem Jlngor [est] aegri- 

tudo premens ; luctus, asgritudo ex ejus, qui carus fuerit, in- 
teritu acerbo ; mceror, asgritudo flebilis ; cerumna, asgritudo 
laboriosa ; dolor, asgritudo crucians ; lamentatio, asgritudo 
cum ejulatu ; sollicitudo, asgritudo cum cogitatione ; molestia, 
asgritudo permanens ; afflictatio, aegritudo cum vexatione cor- 
poris ; desperatio, asgritudo sine ulla rerum exspectatione 
meliorum." f 

On this passage D'ALembert justly remarks ; — " We invite 
the attention of the reader to the whole passage, and what 
precedes and follows it ; he will there see, with what care 
and precision the ancients could define things, whenever they 
took pains to do it ; he will, moreover, be convinced, that, if 
the ancients had taken care to define all their words thus mi- 
nutely, we^should find an infinity of shades of meaning which 
escape us in a dead language. "J In addition to the Roman 
authors here cited, we may refer to Varro, Festus, Aulus 
Gellius, Donatus, and others, who bestowed some attention 
on this subject. Among the more modern writers, we ought 
not to overlook the celebrated French lawyer, Brissonius, 
whose work, De Formulis et Solennibus Populi Romani 
Verbis, though primarily intended for the elucidation of the 
Roman Law, contains a body of criticism, on numerous 
Latin terms, of high value to the general student in classical 
literature. 

Besides the collections of Synonymes of the Greek and 
Latin languages, there have been similar ones made for some 
of the living languages of Europe ; and among these, the well- 
known work of the Abbe Girard, the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Universel des Synonymes de la Langue Frangaisc, was the 
first in point of time, and has served as the model for suc- 
ceeding authors, in his own and other countries. He was 

' * Seneo. Epist. 97. 
t Cic. Tusad. Quast., Lib. iv. cap. 7, 8. 
t D'Alembert, Synonymes, verho Doui.edr. 
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the first French writer who made this subject his particular 
study ; though some others had occasionally employed them- 
selves upon it. Girard's work was originally published more 
than a century ago (1718), and has since gone through the 
hands of various editors, the last of whom, the well-known 
French writer, M. Guizot, has most materially improved it ; 
and the work now contains all that is important in the collec- 
tions of Beauzee, Roubaud, D'Alembert, and the ancient 
French Dictionaries in general. 

In Italy, a book of Synonymes of the Italian language was 
published at Parma, in the year 1778, by Alessandro Maria 
Bandiera ; and a very complete work on (his subject, by 
Giovanni Romani, was printed at Milan in 1825-6. 

The Germans, with their characteristic industry and philo- 
sophical spirit, have effected more than any other nation in 
this department of literature. For the synonymes of their 
own language, they have the works of Stosch, Heynatz, 
Eberhard, and many others, in which (as Guizot justly ob- 
serves) we find constant proofs of the solidity, depth, and 
extent of their views in philological science. 

Our English brethren, it gives us pain to say, are as far 
behind the Germans in this, as in other departments of phi- 
lology. Their first work, we believe, was that of the 
" multifarious" Dr. Trusler, who is described by an English 
author, as " one of those superficial writers, whom the book- 
sellers employ to compile books for superficial readers." 
His book, however, has been consulted by two subsequent 
writers, Taylor and Crabb. 

Next to Truster's work we have the " British Synonymy," 
by the celebrated Mrs. Piozzi (in 1794), whose learning 
Johnson described, with emphasis, as " that of a school- 
boy in one of the lower forms " ; and her book is now for- 
gotten as one of the authorities on this subject. 

To these succeeded a little work, called " English Sy- 
nonymes Discriminated," by W. Taylor, Jr., published in 
1813. It is a work of considerable merit, but not extensive 
enough for the use of scholars. 

The latest English work is that of Crabb, who has col- 
lected a great mass of materials from other writers, particu- 
larly from Mr. Taylor, but has not exercised sufficient dis- 
crimination in the use of them. Yet he seems to have been 
stimulated to undertake the work, because " we [English] 
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hare not a single writer who has treated it in a scientific man- 
ner, and adequate to its importance." [!] 

The indifference, which has been manifested by English 
scholars in respect to the synonymy of their own language, 
has been still more conspicuous in the case of the Latin ; 
which is the more extraordinary, as England has long boasted 
of her cultivation of classical learning. And it is a little re- 
markable, that she has suffered the scholars of Scotland to 
have the honor of producing the first British original work 
on Latin Synonymes (which was published, too, since the 
present century began) , by Dr. John Hill, Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of Edinburgh ; a bulky quarto, 
which did not at all satisfy the wants of the public, and, we 
believe, is no longer known among the " apparatus " of 
students. English scholars are, therefore, still obliged to 
depend upon the work of M. Gardin Dumesnil (formerly 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Paris), entitled 
"Synonymes Latins," &c. " a PImitation de M. l'Abbe 
Girard," and originally published at Paris in the year 1788. 
This useful work was translated and published in English, 
" with additions and corrections," by the Rev. J. M. Gos- 
set, in 180S, and still enjoys a high reputation in England. 

But, valuable as the work of Dumesnil was for students 
of Latin, at the period when it was constructed, the re- 
searches of scholars, particularly in Germany, have since fur- 
nished a large mass of materials, from which improvements 
and .corrections could be made. This has been ably done 
by Dr. Lewis Ramshorn, in his original " Latin Synony- 
mies," of which the work, named at the head of this article, 
is an abridgment, for the use of " schools and private stu- 
dents," made by the author himself. 

Dr. Ramshorn is an eminent philologist and practical in- 
structor in Germany ; and the work before us bears ample 
testimony to his merits in both these respects. He has taken 
for the basis of his work the Synonymes of Gardin Dumes- 
nil, recast and augmented, as a new edition of the Universal 
Latin Synonymes of Ernesti. 

" Upon the works of these two scholars, then," says Mr. 
Lieber, the translator of the present American edition, "Dr. 
Ramshorn, a distinguished philologer, and practical teacher 
in Germany, has built his own, adding from the rich treasures 
of the science of languages, so abundant in his country. 
Comparative philology and etymologic knowledge, now so zeal- 
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ously and successfully cultivated in Germany, form a science 
which exhibits to us order, organic connexion, depth of mean- 
ing, and progressive developement, where before, disorder, 
disjointedness, caprice, or a barbarous want of perception 
seemed to exist, in so great and vast a sphere, embracing 
many tribes and generations, that the scholar, who enters 
deeper and deeper into this comprehensive system, extending 
over Asia and Europe, ancient and modern, feels, as we may 
imagine one to feel, who beholds the firmament for the first 
time, after being informed, that all its glittering hosts move in 
order, and according to the wisest principles. Neither the 
present cultivation of this branch of philologic knowledge, nor 
that of any other, appertaining to the study of antiquity, has 
been without its due influence on the composition of the 
above-mentioned work, which makes it, in my opinion, a pro- 
duction of singular merit. My friends agreed with me, that 
an abridgment, adapted to our schools and colleges, would 
supply a want, which has long been felt by those who instruct 
in Latin. So soon, therefore, as I became acquainted with 
the fact, that Dr. Ramshorn himself had prepared a ' school 
edition' of his work, I resolved to translate it into English. 
I have done so, and feel convinced, provided I have performed 
my task with any degree of success, that few works can be 
offered, to all who study or promote the study of antiquity, 
more welcome than this." — Preface of the Translator, p. iii. 

In this commendation of the work, and its great value to 
the faithful and zealous student, we most cordially concur, 
as we have no doubt every one will, who shall have occasion 
to examine it as minutely as we have done. We have not 
room for many extracts ; but to enable the reader to judge, 
in some degree, of the plan and execution of the work, we 
here subjoin a few specimens ; regretting, at the same time, that 
our limits do not permit us to exhibit a larger portion of it. 

" Amare, Diljgere ; Amicus, Familiaris, Necessarius ; 
Amor, Caritas, Pietas. Amare, to love, from inclination, 
and because the subject pleases our heart; Diligere, from 
esteem, as a subject dear to us : Scias Egnatium a me non 
diligi solum, verum etiam amari. Cic. Amicus, friend in 
general, and the sincere, true friend; Familiaris, a friend of 
the house, with whom we have become familiar by daily inter- 
course; Necessarius, a friend allied to us by duty, as by 
relations of public office, the duties and relations of hospitality, 
mutual acts of kindness: Cum Dejotaro mihi amicitiam res 
publica conciliavit, f ami liar it a tern consuetudo attulit, sum- 
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mam vero necessitudinem magna ejus officio in me et in 
exercitum meum effecerunt. Cic. — Amor, love, as affection and 
sensual, also with animals; Caritas, the intense love to a 
highly valued object, result of reflection, and only of a pure 
kind; Pietas, dutiful love, from natural as well as religious 
impulse, toward those to whom we owe our life and the happi- 
ness of it : Aut caritate movenlur homines, ut deorum,patricD, 
parentum; aut a more, utfratr urn, liber orum,familiarium. Cic. 
Pietas erga patriam aut parent es ant alios sanguine conjunctos 
officium conservare monet. Id." — pp. 66, 67. 

"Anima, Spiritus, Animus, Mens. Anima, the breath, 
inasmuch as it is air; the soul, as the vivifying substance, ac- 
cording to the ancients, of every living being : Clodium ani- 
man efflantem reliquit. Cic. Spiritus, the breathing, breath, 
which inhales and exhales the air in draughts : Aspera arleria 
excipit animan earn, qua ducta est spirilu. Cic. Exlremum 
spiritum ore excipere. Id. Animus, the human soul as the 
principium of feeling, desire, and thinking : Immortalitas ani- 
mi. Constamus ex animo et corpore. Cic. Mens, under- 
standing, as faculty of reflection; disposition : Menti regnum 
totius animi a natura tributum est. Cic." — pp. 71, 72. 

" Cognoscere, Agnoscere, Dignoscere. Cognoscere, 
to become acquainted with, to know something by certain 
marks of distinction (in German, erkennen). Cassar Illyricas 
naliones adire et regiones cognoscere volebat. Caes. Slatilius 
cognovit et signum et manum suam. Cic. Agnoscere, re- 
cognising something already known, acknowledging : Deum 
agnoscis ex operibus ejus. Cic. Dignoscere, to distinguish 
something by known marks from other things: Ut possem curvo 
dignoscere rectum. Hor." — p. 122. 

" Educere, Educare, Tollere. Educere, rearing, has 
reference to care and preservation; Educare, bringing up, 
educating, education and formation of body and mind ; Tol- 
lere, according to Roman custom, the taking up, as father, 
the infant from the ground, and thus undertaking its care and 
education; Parentis est, quern procreavit et eduxerit, eum 
vestire. Cic. Educa't nutrix,instituitpmdagogus.Yaxr. Quod 
erit nafum,tollito. Plaut." — p. 183. 

" Inciuit, Ait, Dicit. Inquit (in, — Gothic quithan, 
speaking, saying ; inquit, therefore, he speaks into, the con- 
versation ; inquam, is conjunctive form), he says, says he, and 
quite general as a formula of introducing words of another : 
Hoc libro quasi ipsos induxi loquentes, ne inquam et inquit 
smpius interponerelur. Cic. Ait, he assures, asserts, main- 
tains, as a formula of citing the assertion of another, which 
we cite by way of narration, and as contradistinction to negat; 
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he affirms. But if not only mere negation and affirmation are 
opposed to each other, but whole affirming or negativing sen- 
tences, the words Die it — negat are used ; besides this use, 
dicit is simply an indicating and prefatory formula of citing 
the words of others : Ne faciam, in quis, omnino versus ? Aio. 
Hor. Sthenium educunt : aiunt ab to literas publicas esse cor- 
ruptas. Cic. Considius ad Cwsarem accurrit; dicit, inontem, 
quern a Labieno occupari voluerit, ab kostibus teneri. Cses." — 
p. 259. 

" Negotium, Res. Negotium, occupation, opp. otium : 
In otioesse potius, quam in negotio. Ter., the occupation 
or affair as the task for a free activity to obtain an object, es- 
pecially used of an official, professional, and in general of a 
dutiful business : Negotium magistratibus est datum, ut cur- 
rarent, ul sine vi mihi mdificare liceret. Cic. Res, 190, every 
subject of which we can rei, that is, every thing which can be 
supposed to exist (reor is connected with the German reden, to 
speak, for speaking aud thinking or judging coincide original- 
ly) ; the thing, as generic term for something, the more defi- 
nite determination of which is to be known from its accompa- 
niments, e. g. divina, militaris: Nonre ductus es,sed opinione. 
Cic. Rem agere, transacting, attending to an affair, which 
touches the interest of some one ; Negotium agere, attend- 
ing to an affair, business, which claims our attention on ac- 
count of some duty or obligation. Res est mihi tecum, I have 
to do with you, to fight it out with you ; Negotium, I have 
something to settle with you. (The deficiency in the English 
language, that we have but one word, thing, for the German 
Ding and Sache, renders it always difficult for one who has 
not entered entirely into the spirit of Latin to comprehend the 
whole and full meaning of res; because, though the Latin has, 
like the English, but one word, res signifies infinitely more 
than the English term thing.) " — pp. 319, 320. 

"Pluma, Penna, Pinna. Pluma the down-feather: Plu- 
mce versicolores columbis datm sunt.' Cic. Penna, the larger 
wing-feather, also the wing itself; Pulverem pennis detergere. 
Plin. Gallinm pullos pennis fovent. Cic. Pinna, a thick, 
stiff, and longer feather: Galli caudis magnis , frequentibus pin- 
nis. Varr. Pinna datm piscibus. Plin., fins." — pp. 349, 350. 

Such is the body of this useful volume. But we must not 
omit to notice the introductory remarks (about forty pages) , 
under the head of " Latin Terminations " ; of which Mr. 
Lieber observes, that " they will be considered by many as 
containing, now and then, views too bold or fanciful." He 
has, for good reasons, however, decided to retain the whole 
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of this Introduction ; observing, that he did not feel author- 
ized to omit it, partly on account of its own merit, which 
will be more available, however, for the teacher than the 
pupil, partly because the author refers to it in the main body 
of the work. The doctrine laid down in it is, that a word 
receives a specific meaning by its termination, and becomes, 
through it, a part of speech ; that the root of a word con- 
sists, generally, of a short syllable ending with a consonant ; 
but that, of many Latin words, it is lost, if it has not been 
preserved in other ancient languages ; that the oldest nominal 
forms contain the personal pronouns ; the others, the declen- 
sions. Under this last head, the author has the following 
remarks, which will serve as a specimen of his views. 

" The third declension is the oldest on account of the gen- 
erality of its forms ; for, through them, it designates only ex- 
istence and its modifications, and contains most original 
words ; the monosyllabic almost exclusively. 

" The Jirst and second distinguish clearly subject and qual- 
ity, person and thing, and the genera. 

" The fourth declension designates permanent conditions, 
as such, and in some, inanimate objects ; e. g. acus, arcus, 
cornu. 

" The fifth contains only denominations of essential proper- 
ties, hence only/eroimne nouns. This is also the reason why 
it had, at an early period, many words in common with the 
third and first declensions, as quies, quiet, quie ; plebes, plebei, 
and the long ablative terminations, fame, mole, tabe ; farther, 
materies and materia, &c. 

" In the third declension there are, besides, the mono- 
syllabic radical words without form, as lac, sol, ren, lar, cor, 
fur." — pp. 1, 2. 

The author, accordingly, then proceeds to a considera- 
tion of the Substantive, Adjective, Verbal, and Pronominal 
Forms. Under the first, for example, he remarks, that 

" The termination s is the general form designating exist- 
ence ; first, whon attached to the last radical sound or fused 
with it, as sus, urbs, mas, laus, mors, pax, grex, nix ; second- 
ly, with a vowel, in nubes, quies, navis, lapis, honos, custos, 
lepws, palws. The termination tas, gen. tatis, designates 
quality ; tus, gen. tutis, property ; thus juvent&s is youth 
distinguishable by early years, delicacy, and blooming beauty; 
juventus, youth in its vigor and strength, opp. senectus ; ju- 
venta, the whole age, period of youth ; senectus, old age as 
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condition of decreasing powers, but also venerable on account 
of greater experience ; senecta, old age, as the last period of 
man's life ; senium, old age, with its complaints and burdens, 
oppressive age. Veritas, truth, as quality ; verum, as the True 
itself." — p. 2. 

In this manner he proceeds through the different divisions 
of his- subject ; and though, as Mr. Lieber observes, in his 
Preface, the author's views may be, now and then, too bold 
or fanciful, yet the reader, particularly instructers, will find 
abundant materials for consideration, which will be important 
to the thorough study of the Latin language. 

We cannot but congratulate the students of the Latin 
language in this country upon the publication of a work, 
which is superior to any one of the kind, that we are ac- 
quainted with, in the English language ; and it cannot fail to 
be considered a necessary part of the apparatus of every 
student's library, as well as of every school where the Latin 
language is taught. 

We must not conclude our remarks upon this volume, 
without adverting to the extraordinary care with which it 
has been carried through the press ; a consummation, not 
so easy as most readers would imagine, in works where the 
variety of types and languages is apt to mislead the most 
lynx-eyed corrector, and in school-books, above all others, 
of the highest importance. The type and paper, we may 
add, are excellent ; and we notice these particulars, because 
we entirely agree with that celebrated English instructer, 
Knox, whose experience taught him, that " the type and 
paper [of school-books] cannot be too beautiful. These al- 
lure and please the eye " ; * and we may, in the present in- 
stance, without much departure from the meaning of the 
Roman poet, apply to this neat volume the commendatory 
remark, — " Charts regiee, et pumice omnia sequata." 

* Knox's " Liberal Education," Vol. I. p. 47. 
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